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WELL 


By WILLIAM H. BALDWIN 


DONE 


The writer is the son of the late Mrs. Ruth Stand- 
ish Baldwin, a founder of the Urban League Move- 
ment. As a member of the Executive Board of the 
National Urban League since 1915, Mr. Baldwin has 
held, successively, the positions of Secretary and 


President. 


AVING ROUNDED out a quarter-century in 
the attainment of two successive objectives, 
Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, publishes this 
final issue to include a reprise of some of its notable 
contributions to the enrichment of American life 
through winning recognition for the Negro’s crea- 
tive part in it. 

Started in January, 1923, under the editorship of 
Charles S. Johnson, now president of Fisk Univers- 
ity, this Magazine offered asylum and encourage- 
ment to aspiring Negro writers and poets for whom 
there was then no place in the pattern of American 
culture. It was, however, no segregated dead-end 
but a through street that Dr. Johnson was cutting 
into the broad highway of our expanding literature. 
As successive issues of Opportunity paved this new 
street, literary awards, contributed first by Mrs. 
Henry Goddard Leach, then by Casper Holstein, 
and the annual dinners at which they were pre- 
sented, began to attract the interest of New York’s 
leading magazine editors and book publishers. Thus 
aspiring blacks and inquiring whites began to meet 
at these annual cross-roads affairs and, meeting, to 
get a measure of each other’s worth. 

From this new tributary a growing stream of 
creative writers and artists flowed into the main 
traffic of publication on the basis of merit. Countee 
Cullen, Claude McKay, Langston Hughes, Arna 
Bontemps, Arthur Huff Fauset, John Matheus, 
Gwendolyn Bennett, Eric Waldron, Aaron Douglas, 
Charles Cullen, Richard Bruce, Sterling A. Brown, 
Frank Horne. The list is recollective rather than 
complete of voyagers whose early craft in Oppor- 
rUNITY were succeeded by more stately ships on the 
broad seas of literature and art. 

When Dr. Johnson resigned his editorship and 
turned to teaching at Fisk in October, 1928, he 
could feel assured that a dark skin was no longer 
a bar to recognition in the arts. In picking up at 
this point, Elmer A. Carter, his successor, set his 
course toward a new editorial objective. Mr. 


Carter directed his attention to the sociological 
and economic aspects of the Negro’s relation 
to American life. Under his leadership and 
through his broad contacts, Opportunity became 
a forum for the discussion of conditions and 
trends affecting not only the Negro but also the 
white in his contacts with Negroes in the various 
aspects of day-to-day living. From the very nature 
of this forum, distinguished white authorities shared 
with their able Negro colleagues the pages of this 
Magazine which thus pioneered in bringing stature, 
validity and, above all, frankness to the examina- 
tion and discussion of problems of mutual interest 
to both races. 


HE APPOINTMENT of Mr. Carter to the New 
York State Committee Against Discrimination is 
evidence in itself of his success in reaching the second 
editorial objective of Opportunrry, for in the recog- 
nition given him as a public servant is implicit ac- 
ceptance of the individual on the basis of merit. 
Having made these two notable contributions to 
interracial understanding and attitudes through its 
first two editors, Opportunity has been carrying 
on through its pages the traditions of both; although 
the emphasis in recent years has been more on the 
societal than the cultural interest. Because it pio- 
neered so ably, it has fulfilled its stimulative func- 
tion. Rather than continue it as just another maga- 
zine among all those in which Negro writers and 
poets of ability are now at home and in which 
issues involving interracial relations are now ac- 
corded the attention they merit, the Executive Board 
of the National Urban League has voted to discon- 
tinue publication. In so doing, the Board says, “Well 
Done” to the editors and their colleagues, and pays 
a final tribute of appreciation and thanks to all 
those who have contributed through the years to 
having made Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, 
so significant a contribution to the enrichment of 
American life. 
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Twenty-Six Years of Opportunity 


enemy MEN WORKING in the Urban 
League Movement conceived of and planned 
for the emergence of Opportunity as the official 
publication of the National Urban League. It was 
John T. Clark, present Executive Secretary of the 
Urban League of St. Louis, however, who was the 
spark which set the Magazine going. In the early 
days of the Urban League, Mr. Clark began what 
amounted to a crusade for an official organ of the 
national social work organization. 

“In December, 1921,” according to Eugene 
Kinckle Jones, then Executive Secretary of the 
agency, “the Urban League Bulletin, with Charles 
S. Johnson as its editor, made its appearance. But 
this did not satisfy John. He still demanded a more 
formal publication—with advertisements and second- 
class mailing privileges. So in January, 1923, 
Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, made its first 
appearance.” 

OpportTuNITy as a name was adopted for the new 
publication because it carried with it the idea pre- 
sented in the motto of the National Urban League: 
“Not Alms, but Opportunity.” Charles S. Johnson, 
then Director of the agency’s Department of Re- 
search and Investigation, became the Magazine's 
first editor. 

The Carnegie Corporation played an important 
part in launching the Magazine, for it made an 
original grant of $8,000 each year for three years 
to the League’s Department of Research where 
Oprortuntry began its life. The Corporation’s 
grant was subsequently extended for two and a half 
years. 

Strong Editorial Policy 

“The policy of Oprortuntrry will be definitely 
constructive,” said Charles 8. Johnson in his edi- 
torial, “Why We Are,” appearing in Volume 1. 
Number 2 of the Journal of Negro Life. “It will 
aim to present, objectively, facts of Negro life. It 
hopes through an analysis of . . . social questions to 
provide a basis of understanding; encourage inter- 
racial cooperation in the working out of these prob- 
lems, especially those surrounding the emergence 
of the Negro into a new industrial field and the 
consequent reorganization of habit and skill. 

“Orrortuniry hopes to provide a medium of 
expression for thoughtful students of Negro life and 
all other problems in which they are by a circum- 
stance involved, and to make possible through em- 
phasis on frank and unbiased presentation of fact- 
and views at least a dependable guide for action.” 

Articles appearing in the first issue of Oprortun- 
try included such authors as S. Parkes Cadman. 
pastor, Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn. 
N. Y.; Edith Sampson, investigator, Illinois Chil- 
dren’s Home and Aid Society; A. Clayton Powell. 


Sr., pastor, Abyssinian Baptist Church, N. Y.; W. F. 
McClellan, personnel manager, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. O. 
Houze, personnel manager, the Malleable and Iron 
Castings Co., Cleveland, Ohio; and Horace J. 
Bridges, leader, Chicago Ethical Society. The first 
issue also included a “career” story of a young Negro 
girl Post Office clerk—cited as the “world’s fastest 
mail sorter”; a discourse on Rene Maran, author of 
“Batouala,” and reviews of books on race relations. 


Notable Authors Drawn to the Magazine 

By the end of the first year the Magazine had 
a notable group of writers in all fields of endeavor 
who had contributed to its pages. In addition to 
those named above they included: Raymond Pace 
Alexander, William H. Baldwin, George R. Arthur, 
Robert W. Bagnall, Gwendolyn Bennett, Eva D. 
Bowles, Roscoe Brown, J. B. Buell, Myra Colson, 
Countee Cullen, Montgomery Gregory, Angelina W. 
Grimke, Abram L. Harris, Alain Locke, Kelly Miller. 
Sr., Leslie Pinckney Hill, Francis Holbrook, Eunice 
Roberta Hunton, Georgia Douglas Johnson, Guy 
B. Johnson, Howard H. Long, Robert R. Moton. 
Alexander A. Goldenweiser, Frank J. O’Brien, C. C. 
Spaulding, Eric Waldron, L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
Monroe N. Work, William Leo Hansberry, and 
Elsie Johnson McDougald. 

“Building for a Larger Life” was the title of a 
report of the accomplishments of the National Urban 
League during the year 1922. Eugene Kinckle 
Jones was the author of this report which was pub- 
lished in Opportunity during the following year. 
Mr. Jones’ review of League accomplishments was 
the forerunner of annual reports appearing in the 
Magazine over a period of years. At the same 
time, Editor Johnson maintained the high editorial 
standard of the Magazine and “made it the re- 
pository of some of the most effective and dynamic 
sociological literature of its time in history.” 


Gifted Writers Emerge 

Opportunity had already won many friends in 
the field of creative writing. The March, 1924, Issue 
published a seven-line poem by an unknown poct. 
His name was Langston Hughes. The title of the 
poem was “The White Ones.” In May, the African 
Art Issue cited the literary gifts of a new crop of 
writers in an article, “The Younger Generation of 
Negro Writers,” by Carl Van Doren. In this issue, 
two other little-known poets had several of their 
works published. These writers were Claude McKay 
and Lewis G. Alexander. 

In September, 1924, the Magazine announced the 
first in a series of “Literary Prize Contest Awards” 
amounting to $500 in cash prizes for successful con- 
testants. First, second and third prizes were an- 
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nounced for entries in the following classifications 
of creative writing: Short Story, Poetry, Play, Essay, 
and Personal Experience Sketches. 

The money for the awards was made possible 
through a gift made to Opportunity by Mrs. Henry 
Goddard Leach. At that time she was a member of 
the Executive Board of the National Urban League. 
This gift and the awards heralded what has been 
rightly described as the “Golden Era of Opportun- 
try.” Mrs. Leach’s encouragement led to the dis- 
covery of an impressive phalanx of Negro writers 
whose voices would be heard in later years in pub- 
lications which once barred their creative efforts. 

Over seven hundred and thirty writer-contestants 
competed for the Leach Awards. Among the winners 
were: John Matheus, Zora Neale Hurston, Eric Wal- 
dron, Langston Hughes, Countee Culllen, E. Frank- 
lin Frazier, Sterling Brown, Laura D. Wheatley, 
G. D. Lipscomb, Warren A. MacDonald, Jean Ray, 
G. A. Stewart, Fidelia Ripley and J. C. Stubbs. 


The “Negro Renaissance" 


The presentation of the Leach Awards at the first 
of the Opportunity dinners in honor of the prize 
winners was hailed by the daily press as the fact 
that “the American Negro is finding his artistic 
voice” and that we are on the edge of “a Negro 
renaissance.” 

The publishers of Modern Quarterly, a liberal 
publication, opened its March, 1925, columns for the 
first in a series of discussions on race relations mir- 
roring the opinions of brilliant Negro thinkers. This 
series began with “The Problem of the Negro and 
Economic Radicalism,’ by Abram L. Harris. and 
was followed with articles by Alain Locke, Eugene 
Kinckle Jones, E. Franklin Frazier, Eric Waldron 
and others. In turn, the columns of Opportunity 
introduced to their readers some of the keenest 
minds in the twin fields of socio-economics and race 
relations. The close editorial ties between Modern 
Quarterly and Orrortuniry moved the official or- 
gan of the National Urban League up into even 
higher editorial standards. From as far away as 
France Paul Guillaume, editor of Les Arts @ Paris, 
and Rene Maran, noted author, dispatched their 
brilliant articles to the Magazinc. 

By mid-year of 1925 Casper Holstein, a success- 
ful New York businessman, donated $1,000 in prizes 
for the Magazine’s Second Annual Contest for Negro 
Writers. By the year’s end the following authors 
whose creations had appeared in Opportunity 
were listed by Edward J. O’Brien, noted anthologist. 
“as having distinction”: John Matheus, Zora Neale 
Hurston, Eloise Bibb Thompson, Marietta Bonner. 
and Isabelle Eberhardt. Other Negro authors in 
the O’Brien listing were Rudolph Fisher (two 
stories) and Jean Toomer. An expanded list of 
Opportunity-inspired authors whose works were 
included in the O’Brien Anthology, Best Short Stories 


of 1926 included Arthur Huff Fauset, Dorothy West, 
Louis R. Redding, and Florida Ridley. 

At the same time, the Anthology of Magazine 
Verse compiled by William Stanley Braithwaite, a 
poet and noted literary critic, included the works of 
these poets: Gwendolyn Bennett, Arna Bontemps, 
Countee Cullen, Waring Cuney, Joseph S. Cotter, 
Frank Horne, Georgia Douglas Johnson, Helene 
Johnson, Wallace Thurman and Lucy Ariel Wil- 
liams. The O. Henry Memorial Awards volume also 
reprinted Arthur Huff Fauset’s Opportunity- 
literary-prize-winning “Symphonesque.” 

On the heels of these notable successes, Carl Van 
Vechten offered a prize of $200 “for the best signed 
contributions published in Opportunity during the 
year.” The donor offered this Award “to show my 
appreciation for (Charles S. Johnson’s) editorship 
and at the same time to encourage young writers to 
continue to give their best to Opportunity.” 


The Casper Holstein Prize-Winners 

A special Alexander Pushkin Poetry Award, and 
prizes for Constructive Journalism presented by the 
New York State Federation of Colored Women’s 
Clubs, were added to the Casper Holstein Literary 
Awards amounting to $1,000. 

Over twelve hundred entries in the eight divisions 
of the Magazine’s Second Literary Contest was an- 
nounced by the judges on May 1, 1926. The winners 
of the Holstein prizes were: Arthur Huff Fauset, 
Zora Neale Hurston, Dorothy West, Lee Wallace, 
Eugene Gordon, Waring Cuney, Joseph S_ Cotter, 
Countee Cullen, F. H. Wilson, John Matheus, 
Warren A. McDonald, Arthur Huff Fauset, Brenda 
Moryck, Miles Mark Fisher, Anita Scott Coleman, 
Mrs. Aaron Day, Jr., Edmund T. Jenkins, Florence 
B. Price, Hall Johnson, Arna Bontemps, Gwendolyn 
3ennett, Claude McKay, Frank Horne and Clifford 
Miller. The New York Age and The New York 
Amsterdam News won the top prizes for Con- 
structive Journalism. The Chicago Defender, The 
Philadelphia Tribune and The Norfolk Journal and 
Guide were the newspapers receiving honorable men- 
tion. 

The year 1927 marked the end of the Magazine’s 
all-inclusive Literary Contests. A gift offered by 
George W. Buckner, a St. Louis businessman, per- 
mitted five additional awards to be added to another 
donation of $1,000 furnished by Casper Holstein. 
A new Art Section in the Contest brought forth such 
artists as Aaron Douglas, Allan Freelon, Richard 
Bruce, and Antonio Jarvis. 

Ebony and Topaz, a collection of art and litera- 
ture by the robust gallery of new Negro artists and 
writers, was issued by Opportunity. This work 
compiled by the Magazine’s editors rang down the 
curtain on a brilliant drama which gave to America 
an out-cropping of artists and writers who might 
have been unseen and unheard—but for Opportun- 
ITY. 
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Elmer Carter Appointed Editor 

In the October, 1928, Issue of the Magazine the 
appointment of Elmer A. Carter to succeed Charles 
S. Johnson to the position of Editor of Opportunity 
was announced. This issue was the first to be pub- 
lished independently of the League’s Department 
of Research and Investigation. 

While Mr. Carter was editor he brought to the 
Magazine many distinguished writers. When Pearl 
S. Buck returned from China—again to make her 
home in her native America—Mr. Carter cited her 
for liberal and distinctive contributions to our demo- 
cratic processes. Through Opportunity, two re- 
ceptions were given Miss Buck—one at the 137th 
Street Branch of the Y.W.C.A. in New York, and 
the other in the form of a dinner at the New School 
for Social Research. For several years Miss Buck 
contributed editorials and articles to the Magazine. 

Mr. Carter’s strong and impassioned editorials 
strengthened the popularity of the Magazine in 
many quarters, especially among white and Negro 
students before whom he appeared while filling his 
numerous speaking engagements. 

The Magazine continued to publish full accounts 
of Annual Urban League Conferences, the reports 
of the Executive Secretary of the National office: 
the shifting trends marking the forward march of 
the Negro in labor, in the national economy, the 
political scene, and in the intellectual and cultural 
arenas. Leading authorities in these fields who con- 
tributed their thinking to the pages of the Magazine 
were: Ruth E. Bowles, Otto Klineberg, Sadie T. M. 
Alexander, Ralph Bunche, Kelly Miller, Sr., Dantes 
Bellegarde, Ray Lyman Wilbur, H. L. Mencken, 
Alain Locke. Sterling Brown. Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard and Will Alexander. 


Vocational Opportunities for Youth 


The May, 1930, Issue of the Magazine announced 
the Urban League’s nation-wide campaign to in- 
crease the vocational opportunities of Negro youth. 
T. Arnold Hill, at the time Director of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, National Urban 
League, headed this program which soon developed 
into a strong sinew of the agency —with far-reaching 
influences to this day upon the careers of hundreds 
of thousands of school-age Negroes. 

In 1932 Orrortunity offered a prize of $100 for 
the best short story or essay submitted in a Contest. 
Charles W. Cranford, Arna Bontemps and Marietta 
Bonner Occomy won the prizes, each, for the three- 
year duration of this type of Contest. In 1935 the 
Literary Competition altered its form. A $10 prize 
was offered each month to that college student. 
whatever his or her race, who submitted the best 
essay of not more than seven hundred and fifty words 
on some subject treated in a current issue of 
OpporTuNITY. 

Editor Carter’s position of influence in the com- 


munity was rewarded when he was appointed a 
member of the Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Council at its inception. The October, 1942, Issue 
of the Magazine was the last published under Elmer 
A. Carter. These excerpts, serving as an account of 
his stewardship, suggest the kind of leadership he 
gave to the Magazine: 

“|. . The editor had nothing much to offer the 
contributors who brought vitality, authority and 
ofttimes beauty to the pages of OpporTuNity save 
a grateful heart. And he still has a profound sense 
of gratitude to Alain Locke whose annual Retro- 
spective Review of the Literature of the Negro has 
been a permanent and valuable contribution to 
American letters, and to Sterling Brown, whose 
Chronicle and Comment was as brilliant as any 
literary criticism published in contemporary America. 
Nor will he soon forget the slashing attack of Henry 
L. Mencken on Negro fundamentalism and A. 
Clayton Powell, Sr.’s fighting reply. 

“What a brilliant galaxy of men and women of 
both races have come to the pages of Opportunity 
—Carl Carmer and Blair Niles, the rapier-like 
thrusts of George Schuyler, the passionate protests 
of Claude McKay, the cold incisive logic of Abram 
Harris, the disciplined observations of Ralph Bunche. 
and the probing mind of E. Franklin Frazier. And 
then out of the prosaic bound volumes of the 
Magazine one suddenly comes upon the beautiful 
Brown America Issue made possible by Edwin L. 
Embree and the Rosenwald Fund... . 

“There were the lovely sonnets of Countee Cullen 
and the brooding lyrics of Langston Hughes, and 
the measured rhythms of Arna Bontemps. And 
Helene Johnson and Gwendolyn Bennett and other 
products of the Negro Cultural Renaissance brought 
their gifts to Opportunity freely and without 
stipend. 

“. . To be able to publish Pearl Buck’s observa- 
tions on the problem of race is, to the editor, suffi- 
cient justification for any publication. 

“And there are so many others. The editor cannot 
name them all—-Raymond Leslie Buell, Horace 
Mann Bond, Louis T. Wright, Raymond Pace Alex- 
ander, Roy Wilkins, the late Rudolph Fisher, Harvey 
Firestone, Jr., the late Clarence Darrow. . . . There 
is Annie Nathan Meyer, forever quietly fighting the 
eternal fight against racial and religious intolerance 

“These are the people in addition to the able staff 
of the Urban League, Ira DeA. Reid, T. Arnold 
Hill, Lester Granger. Warren Banner, who made 
Opportunity whatever it has been in the past four- 
teen years. 

“And there was the editorial staff, as loyal a group 
as ever upheld a standard and as faithful. In the 
last four years when the editor was unable to de- 
vote more than a fraction of his time to the Maga- 
zine, they stepped into the breach; and the editor 
owes to these-—Mrs. Madeline Aldridge, for many 
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years his secretary, Miss Olive Manners (Mrs. 
Samuel), Marvin Eckford, and Edward Lawson—a 
debt he will be unable to repay. . . .” 


The Magazine Becomes a Quarterly 

But for several intervening issues, succeeding 
numbers of Opportunity—up to the spring, 1947, 
Issue, were the editorial productions first of Edward 
Lawson, Jr., and then Mrs. Madeline L. Aldridge. 

Lester B. Granger, who was appointed Executive 
Secretary of the National Urban League in 1941, 
brought new editorial vigor to the pages of the 
Magazine. 

The January, 1943, Issue of the Magazine was 
the first number published as a quarterly—with 
copies coming off the press in January, April, July, 
and October. This change from a monthly to a 
quarterly publication was due in part to wartime 
restrictions on paper, and printing and photo-engrav- 
ing supply items. 

Three important and informative issues of Oppor- 
TUNITY were produced in the early stages of its quar- 
terly publication: The Brown American Woman- 
power issue, Spring, 1943; the Thirty-Fifth Anniver- 
sary of the National Urban League, Fall, 1945, and 
the Housing number, Summer, 1946. 

During the war years Opportunity, under the 
editorial assistance of Mrs. Aldridge, charted the 
trends of Negro workers in all types of war in- 
dustrics, and lashed out against War Depart- 
ment policies which included the segregation of 
Negro personnel serving in the Nation’s armed 
forces. At every turn the Magazine made strong 
and continual pleas for the most efficient and effec- 
tive use of manpower in the prosecution of World 
War II. “The Negro in the Armed Forces” was the 
title of the Winter, 1945, Issue devoted to the major 
problems of the war years. 

Meanwhile, the Magazine kept a sharp editorial 
eye on the postwar world and its relation to the 
Negro. It expanded its account of Urban League 
programs and activities through its new feature 
“The Urban League News Front.” It evaluated the 
work of the Federal Fair Employment Practice 
Committee; it took more than passing note of “What 
the Urban League Expects for all Races as a Result 
of the (UN) San Francisco Conference.” Oppor- 
tunity recorded the individual hopes. fears and suc- 
cesses of veterans, men and women in various parts 
of the Nation who had ventured in the fields of 
unusual occupations and business enterprises. 


New Format, New Features 


Early in the year 1947, Dutton Ferguson was ap- 
pointed editor of the Magazine. Before the year’s 
end, Opportunity was placed in the League’s De- 
partment of Promotion and Publicity with Guichard 
Parris as director. In addition to a change in the 
general format and editorial direction the following 
editorial features were added: 


“Covering the Country — With the Urban 
Leagues”; “Opportunity Twenty Years Ago”; 
“On Stage” — a feature devoted to the Negro on 
the stage, screen and radio written by George E. 
Norford; “In Print — the Literary Scene” by Philip 
Butcher; “How I Became Interested in Racial Jus- 
tice” ~~ a series of articles written by prominent 
persons; “How I Got My Start” — a series of articles 
on the careers of successful Negro businessmen and 
women; “Youth on the Way Up” and “Letters to 
the Editors.” 


The Editorial Committee of the National Urban 
League’s larger Public Relations Advisory Commit- 
tee gave expert technical assistance, and editorial 
stimulation and warmth to the Magazine during the 
last three years of its existence. Much of the pic- 
torial lay-out, and the articles on racial justice and 
the career stories grew out of the recommendations 
of the members of the Editorial Committee. 


The Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the publishing 
of Opportunity was observed with a special issue 
appearing during the fall of 1947. In this issue the 
front cover of Volume I, Number I, was reproduced. 
It featured a history of the Magazine and significant 
editorials by its early editors. 


What was acclaimed as the most impressive Voca- 
tional Opportunity Campaign Issue of the Maga- 
zine appeared in the spring of 1948. This fifty-two 
page edition was the result of the editorial thinking 
and work of Marjorie Greene. special editor, with 
Ann Tanneyhill and Guichard Parris as advisors. 

In 1948 the Magazine cited over three-hundred 
Negro Americans, who, during the year 1947, had 
distinguished themselves in some eighteen fields of 
endeavor. For meritorious acts and accomplishments 
these persons, ranging from three to seventy-eight 
years in age, were awarded Opportunity’s Certifi- 
cate of Recognition. This project, initiated by the 
Editorial Committee, was widely publicized in the 
daily and weekly press in all sections of the country 
where awardees resided. 


Many highlights of Orrorrunrty’s history have 
been necessarily omitted because of lack of space. 
What this running account could never record, in 
any case, is the vast influence this official publica- 
tion of the National Urban League has exerted over 
the years upon the lives. opinions. careers and as- 
pirations of a people who had a contribution to 
make to human advancement. In the coming years 
this influence will grow in stature. This alone is a 
full measure of compensation for the origin, purpose 
and mission of Opportunity during an entire gen- 
eration. This, too, is a source of satisfaction for the 
Magazine’s succession of editors and contributors 
who strove to uphold high editorial standards, keep 
a faith, and to show the way for those who would 
listen, understand, and act in the best interests of 
all mankind. 
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The Weary Blues 


: By LANGSTON HUGHES 


This poem written by the internationally famous poct was awarded First Prize in the Poetry Division of Orroxtus- 
ity = First Literary Contest, announced in the May, 1925, Issue of the Magazine. The cash awards were made possible 
through a gift of $500 presented by Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach who was then a member of the Executive Board of the 
National Urban League. Other Divisions of the Contest included The Short Story, Essays, Plays and Personal Experience 
Sketches. 


RONIANG a drowsy syncopated tune, 

Rocking back and forth a mellow croon, 
I heard a Negro play. 

Down on Lenox Avenue the other night 

By the pale dull pallor of an old gas light 
He did a lazy sway . 
He did a lazy sway... 

To the tune o° those Weary Blues. 

With his ebony hands on cach ivory ke) 

He made that poor piano moan with melody. 
O Blues! 

Swaying to «nd fro on his rickety stool 

He played that sad raggy tune like a musical fool. 
Sweet Blues! 

Coming from a black man’s soul. 
O Blues! 

In a deep song voice with a melancholy ton 

I heard that Negro sing. that old piano moan 


“Ain't got nobody in all this world, 
Ain’t got nobody but ma’ self. 
I’s gwine to quit ma frownin’ 
And put ma troubles on the shelf.” 


Thump, thump, thump. went his foot on the floor. 
He played a few chords then sang some more— 


“I got the Weary Blues 
And I can’t be satisfied. 
Got the Weary Blues 
And can’t be satisfied— 
I ain’t happy no mo’ 


And I wish that I had died.” 


And far into the night he crooned that tune. 
The stars went out and so did the moon. 

The singer stopped playing and went to bed 
While the Weary Blues echoed through his head. 
He slept like a rock or a man that’s dead. 
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To One Who Said Me Nay 


By COUNTEE CULLEN 


(Awarded Second Prize in the Poetry Division of Oproxtunity’s First Literary Contest, announced May, 1925 


HIS much the gods vouchsafe today: 
That we two lie in clover, 
Watching the heavens dip and sway, 
With galleons sailing over. 


This much is granted for an hour: 
That we are young and tender, 

That I am bee and you are flower, 
Honey-mouthed and swaying slender. 


This sweet of sweets is ours now: 
To wander through the land, 
Plucking an apple from its bough 
To toss from hand to hand. 


No thing is certain, joy or sorrow, 
Except the hour we know it; 

Oh, wear my heart today; tomorrow 
Who knows where the winds will blow? 


America In Retrospect 


By CLAUDE McKAY 


Mr. McKay contributed numerous poems, short stories and articles to Opportunity during its early years 
particular poem was published in the November, 1926, Issue of the Magazine. The celebrated writer was a researcher 
for the National Catholic Youth Organization at the time of his death in Chicago on May 22, 1948 


IKE vivid scene stamped on a keen child’s mind, 
Your gorgeous pageants entertain my view: 

I see your great all-sweeping lights that blind 
Your vision to the Shadow over you. 

My thoughts of you are memories of a child, 

A healthy child that soon forgets its hurt: 

Wistful, I feel no hatred deep and wild, 

For you made me a stoic introvert, 

I fight with time but for a longer lease 

Of those creative hours severe and stern, 

Those hours in which I see my purpose plain, 

That I may write in freedom and in peace 

The accumulations of the years that burn, 

White forge-like fires within my haunted brain. 


This 
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MY HOPE FOR RACE) 


This is the fifth in a series of articles on Racial Justice 


written by distinguished Americans. 


Earlier writers included 


Mrs. Elizabeth Bates Cowles, Louis B. Seltzer, Drew Pearson, 
Judge Justine Wise Polier, Samuel Goldwyn, Arthur M. Schlesinger, 


Jr.. Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, H. F. 


Willkie, Mrs. Elizabeth T. 


Meijer, and the Reverend Charles Keenan, S.J. 


By HAROLD L. ICKES 


HAVE NEVER had to “hit the saw dust trail” 
in the matter of race relations. My youth was 
spent in a small city in Pennsylvania where there 
was no awareness of a black skin as distinguished 
from a white. The best ice cream in town was 
served by Mel Stewart, a Negro whose “parlor” 
had one of the best locations in the outstanding 
commercial street. As an undergraduate at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in the middle 1890s, everyone 
took it for granted when a fine young Negro, who 
came and went just like anyone else, lived in Snell 
Hall, one of the men’s dormitories, while at Beecher 
Hall, kitty-cornered across the campus, one of the 
residents was an equally desirable young Negro 
woman. These two were not only welcome on abso- 
lutely equal terms with the rest of us at the infor- 
mal reception that used to be held alternately in 
the dormitories, they were expected. It was perfectly 
natural that with this background I should accept 
the presidency for one year of the Chicago branch 
of the NAACP, and that I should have a sympa- 
thetic interest in the Chicago branch of the National 
Urban League. 


When I came to Washington as Secretary of the 
Interior, one of my first acts was to strike down seg- 
regation from end to end in that great Department. 
And I began to seek for and give employment op- 
portunities to men and women in higher grades of 
the Civil Service than had been the custom there- 
tofore with respect to Negroes. And these policies 
worked, despite the calamity howlers. Tolerance 
and good will have been making such rapid strides 
during recent years that it can be confidently pre- 
dicted that the day will soon come when, in all 
parts of the country, only the social “throw back” 
will garb his conscience in the white sheet and mask 
that the normal person would shun toe wear physi- 
cally. 


It made the headlines recently when a Negro was 
initiated into the Phi Kappa Psi chapter at Amherst. 
Rather than repudiate this action the chapter gave 
up its charter. Then a member of the Delta Upsilon 


Fraternity stepped forward to claim credit for civil- 
ized behavior on the part of the Bowdoin chapter 
of that fraternity which, it seems, a few years ago 
took in a Negro member. Yale went overboard with 
its first Negro member of its football team, who 
was elected captain of the 1949 team. 


These are some of the factual “predictions of 
things to come.” But the most striking evidence that 
the color line in America is on its way to becoming 
an imaginary line comes from Alabama, where re- 
cently an all-white jury sent two white men to 
prison, each for 45 years, for their alternate raping 
of a young Negro woman. Truly, Christian civiliza- 
tion is on the march again in the United States. 


By MARY P. LORD 


FTER HAVING VISITED many countries last 

summer which have been devastated by war, 
and having seen the innocent victims—the children 
who have suffered as a result, I feel more than ever 
that every one of us individually has a grave and 
serious responsibility to see that the relationships 
in our own local community are of the best. 


We could never hope for peace in our own coun- 
try or for peace throughout the world unless people 
living next to each other understand and work with 
each other regardless of race, creed or color. We 
can then hope that a feeling of mutual understand- 
ing will spread from local communities through- 
out our great nation and that in some way it will 
become universal. 

After seeing what I saw last summer in Germany. 


Poland, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and 
Hungary, I am even more convinced that war is 
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HRELATIONS IN 1949 


Harold L. Ickes, former Secretary of the Interior, is a noted 
newspaper columnist. Mary P. Lord (Mrs. Oswald B. Lord 
has distinguished herself through volunteer social service work 
with the country’s leading community welfare, health, family 


service, and cultural organizations. Cy W. Record is on 


the 


faculty of the School of Social Welfare, University of California. 


brought on by subconscious prejudices due not only 
to a selfish desire for power but due just as much to 
prejudices that have been intensified and in a cal- 
culated way, instilled in the minds of people over a 
period of years. Warsaw would not be the city it is 
today, tuberculosis would not be rampant in taking 
the lives of young and old as it is in Czechoslovakia, 
and thousands of children would not be living in 
orphan homes as they are in Yugoslavia, if race 
hatreds and political jealousies had not embroiled us 
in the holocaust we have just witnessed. 

I am convinced after seeing countrics working to- 
gether through the United Nations Children’s Fund 
to feed and to build up the health of children all 
through the world that the first steps are being taken 
in better race relations. If you could have been with 
me while I traveled with a medical station wagon of 
Denmark and watched Danish and Czechoslovakian 
nurses together inoculating thousands of children 
against tuberculosis, or seen an RAF bomber pilot 
shot down three times during the war, dispensing 
powdered milk for the United Nations in Hungary. 
you would agree with me that there is hope for 
better relations in 1949. 

In our own country, although we have a long 
road to travel before we reach our goals. we sec 
progress and we are conscious that our children are 
not subjected to prejudicial statements made either 
at school or at home as they were years ago. There 
is a feeling among the people of this country that 
they wish to see every person in the country get a 
break. get equal opportunity. We have a great re- 
sponsibility ahead of us for we have invited and 
opened the doors to many displaced persons from 
many lands. They are coming to our country with 
a hope that the prejudices they are running away 
from or that they encountered before and during 
the war in some way will not exist in this country. 


We must strive to show them not only in words, 
but in action, that these prejudices are fast dis- 
appearing and that they have truly come to a 
democratic country. 


By CY W. RECORD 


EXPECT 1949 to be one of the most significant 

years in race relations since the Civil War. I 
expect abolition of the poll tax, strengthening of 
civil rights measures, extension of the franchise, and 
the possible enactment of anti-lynching legislation. 
I hope for the passage of fair employment practice 
legislation that will give race and national! minorities 
a new economic lease on life. I expect a continua- 
tion of the more favorable trend in court decisions 
affecting minorities and race relations. I am certain 
that the American public will become even more 
aware of the “race problem” and of the evil incon- 
sistency of discriminatory works with our demo- 
cratic faith. 

Such developments are not “in the cards.” I ex- 
pect them because I believe that Negroes will in- 
tensify their struggle for full participation in Ameri- 
can life and will work for a series of specific and 
immediate goals in that direction. I expect them 
because I believe that the alliance between Negroes 
and the labor and liberal forces will be strengthened. 
Such an alliance must be the basis for whatever 
specific gains are realized. 

am particularly encouraged by the political 
awareness of Negroes and their strategic use of this 
ever growing resource. In the recent elections Ne- 
groes demonstrated that the anti-liberal, anti-labor 
Republican Party could not restore its traditional 
hold by a series of deals with conservative Negro 
leaders. They demonstrated that the Progressive 
Party. which was neither progressive nor a party, 
could not exploit their grievances for its own peculiar 
ends. At the same time they forced a split in the 
Democratic Party and bargained with the liberal 
elements on a practical program. This will have a 
profound influence on many aspects of race rela- 
tions. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-nine can well be a 
year of decision in American race relations. But 
only by continued organization, pressure, and bar- 
gaining can we insure that the decisions will be a 
fulfillment of some of the steps toward full citizen- 
ship. 
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Help The Urban League Help You 


Somewhere In Its Program The League s 
Serves You And Your Family ™ 


THE URBAN LEAGUE: 


lL. Serves as job placement and 
referral agency. 


2. Creates job opportunities by 
contacting employers. 

3 Conducts vocational guidance 
and educational activities. 

4. Works with management and 


labor to promote harmonious 
relations. 


5. Initiates and participates in 
community conferences to solve 


racial problems. 


6. Campaigns for better housing 
and health facilities. 


Write for information or send membership check to 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y. 
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